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LATE  HEWS 


Canadian  officials  ha.ve  anr'ounccd  the  details  as  to  the  quantity  and  • 
price  of  choose  to  be  furnished  under  contract  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1950* 
Canada  will  undertake  to  supply  77  million  pounds  of  cheese  during  the  year, - 
with  the  proviso  that  actual  deliveries  could  be  10  percent  above  or  below 
this  quantity.    This  would  indicate  a  minimum  of  69«3  million  pounds  and 
a  rr&ximum  of  Si.}. •  7  that  could  be  supplied  under  the  arrangement •  The 
contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  provides  for  a  price  of  25  cents  a  pound, 
f.a.s,,  for  first-grade  cheese,  compared  with  last  year's  contract  price 
of  3 J   cents .     The  Canadian  Gove rime at,  however,  will  pay  28  cents  a  pound 
at  the  factory.     The  difference  between  this  and  the  lower  contract  price 
will  be  absorbed  by  thT.;  Canadian  Government.    During  19^4-9*  the  Canadians 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  50 •!  million  pounds  of  cheese. 


The  United  Kingdom  has  announced  unrestricted  sales  of  milk  for  fluid 
consumption  effective  January  15,  1950*    Retailers  must,  however,  supply 
priority  entitlements  first.    The  derationing  was  attributed  by  the  Ministry  ofi 
Pood  to  continued  increase  in  milk  production*  : 


The  Government  of  India  prohibits  further  # sales  of  cotton  after 
January  11,  1950  for.  export .  except  *  bo  Japan  because  reported  sales  to  dato 
exceed  export  quota  announced  _  recently .    Sales'  t'o  ,  Japan1  permitted  up  to 
quota  of  *8  million  worth  as  agreed'  to  under  the  terras  of  an  existing  trade 

agreement •  ' '  ' 


Imports  of  cotton ' into  Ecuador  are  prohibited  until  further  notice 
by  a  government  decree  issued  on  January  5,  1950.     Imports  usually  total 
5,000  to  10,000  bales  aim ua 1 lv_ \ or,  About  half  of  annual  mill  requirements 
of  around  13,000  bale§'« 


The  Nationalist".   Government  of  China  has  removed  import  duties  on  cotton 
entering  Formosa  in  1950 .    The  duty  on  imported  cotton  yarn  was  reduced  from 
50  percent  to  5  percent  and  on  cotton  cloth,  from  65  percent  to  20  percent. 


FOREIGN  JRre-d"  ,  .  "0  r'AxXETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and  consumers 
of  farm  products,  of  .current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop  and  livestock 
industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
world  agricultural'  brade •  '  Circulation  of  this  periodical  is  free  to  those 
needing  the  inf  or -ration  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.     Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  T RAISE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  NOVEMBER  19^9 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  November,  the 
fifth  month  of  the  1949-50  fiscal  year,  were  valued  at  $258,400,000,  com- 
pared with  $259,500,000  during  the  preceding  month  and  with  $275,200,000 
during  November  a  year  ago.    The  nation's  exports  of  all  commodities, 
both  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural,  were  valued  at  $828,100,000  during 
November.    Agricultural  products  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  total. 

Cotton  held  first  place  in  value  of  exports  during  the  month,  the 
total  amounting  to  $71,1+00,000,  compared  with  $68,800,000  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  $74,500,000  during  November  a  year  ago.    Wheat  and  wheat 
flour  were  in  second  place,  exports  being  valued  at  $54,600,000,  compared 
with  $64,300,000  in  the  preceding  month  and  $76,500,000  in  November  last 
year.    Third  place  was  held  by  corn,  the  exports  of  which  were  valued  at 
$28,200,000  compared  with  $10,900,000  in  October  and  $10,200,000  in 
November  last  year. 

On  a  quantitative  "basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  November 
agricultural  exports,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago, 
were  the  large  increases  in  a  number  of  items  (especially  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  lard,  tallow,  apples,  prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  corn,  soybean 
oil,  tobacco  and  dried  beans),  and  the  large  reductions  in  a  number  of 
other  items  (especially  cheese,  dried  and  condensed  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,  horse  meat,  grapefruit,  grain  sorghums,  wheat  flour,  peanuts,  soya 
flour  and  potatoes)  . 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  November  1949 
were  valued  at  $270,800,000,  compared  with  $231,700,000  during  October  and 
$232,300,000  during  November  1948.    The  nation's  imports  of  all  commodities, 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  were  valued  at  $591,600,000  during 
the  month  under  review.    Agricultural  products  accounted  for  approximately 
46  percent  of  the  total.    Heading  the  list  and  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other 
individual  commodity  were  coffee,  sugar,  rubber  and  wool.  Especially 
significant  is  the  fact  that  November  imports  of  agricultural  products  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  agricultural  exports  by  $12,400,000.     In  the  preceding 
month,  agricultural  imports  were  $27,800,000  under  exports  while  in  Novem- 
ber 1914-8  they  were  $42, 900, 000  under  the  exports. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  developments  in  the  November 
imports  of  agricultural  products,  compared  with  November  1948,  were  the 
large  increases  in  imports  of  casein  and  lactarene,  hides  and  skins,  duitiable 
wool,  barley  malt,  hops,  shredded  coconut  meat,  copra,  castor  beans,  palm 
and  tung  oil,  molasses  unfit  for  human  consumption,  tomatoes,  coffee,  cocoa 
or  cacao  beans,  tea,  spices  and  rubber.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
large  or  substantial  reductions  during  the  month  in  imports  of  eanaed  and 
corned  beef,  olives  in  brine,  shelled  almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  wool  free  in 
bond,  bananas,  prepared  or  preserved  pineapples,  and  white  potatoes. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  exports 9  domestic,  of  .selected 
agr i cul, tjyal  products  fn  during 


November 


Gommodity  exported 


«  ffl  o  ♦ 


5    8    *    «  9 


»  »  »  (?  ©  rt 


*    O   *    ©  9 


9    •  O  »   •  © 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  

Cheese  , , , . 

Milk,  condensed  ...... 

Milk,  whole,  dried 
Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
Milk,  evaporated 

Beef  and  veal,  total    kf  ... 
Pork,  total    1/  ............. 

Horse  meat  «.«.««..«.««. 
Lard  (including  neutral) 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible  .  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd,excl.  linters  (4S0  lb.) 

Grapefruit,  fresh  

Pears,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried  

Raisins  and  currants  . 
Fruits ,  canned  . 

Barley,  grain  (Ug  lb.)  

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)  

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  «..»<,. .<...»«.<.. 
Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)  ............ 

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc.  .......... 

Wheat,  grain  ( 60  lb.) 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb,! 

Flour,  other  (100  lb.)  ............. 

Hops  

Peanuts,  shelled  ........ , ......... . 

Soybeans  (except  canned)  

Soybean  oil,  crude  end  rpfined  ...... 

Soya  flour  ................... ...... 

Seeds,  field  and  garden  , 

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured  .......... 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other  

Beans,  dried  ...... 

Peas,  dried  ..».•„ ... 

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  canned  

Total  above  

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc.  ..... 

Other  agricultural  products  

•  Total  agricultural   


:Unit 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb . 

Lb . : 
Lb.: 
Lb . 


>  Lb . 
•  Lb . 
:  Lb. 

t 
• 

:Bale 
:  Lb 
:  Lb 
:  Lb 
s  Lb 
:  Lb 
:  Lb 
:  Lb 
:Gal 
5  Bu 
;  Bu 
:  Bu 
:  Bu 
:  Lb 


Quantity 

m  wjwi  111  un  up  u  imjfhi  it  i  h  if— mm mnw^i— » 


Thousands 


©  9  ©  e  e  ©  o 


:  Bag 
:  Lb . 
1  Lb  • 

1  Lb. 
:  Lb  . 
s  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb . 

2  Lb  • 
2  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb, 


Total  all  commodities 


332 
9,092 

51,367 

0,217 

23 , 901 

l5»S3b 
1,2S4 

3,957 
15,117 
4,651 

452 
5,603 
15,050 

24,412 
2J06 

6.SS7 

6  7y2 

1)792 
1,292 
27c 
6,62s 

2,66s 

107,797 
19,756 
^,022 
16 

1,255 
112.3S9 

I  Ml 
4S,649 

2,K0o 

16,703 

h  nhf 

!"T 

9,420 

3,110 


Thousands 


301 
646 
l,6lS 

M*3 

2,314 
14„S62 
94 
1,167 
2,711 
697 
49,467 
27,419 

H53 
13,^5? 

S.660 
23,332 

3.231 
14,323 
72, SOS 

1,512 

1,177 

290 
20,191 
760 

96,727 
20,>!S2 

1,115 

lipr 

1,244  : 
15,094  : 
97,0^1 

32s965 
2.S97 
2,37S 

31,803 
5,745 

lH, 56S 

2.3S7 

S.22S 


Value 


1,000 
doll art 
23F 

3,714 

925 
3,^16 
3,S83 
2,315 

1,103 
225 

711 
1,362 
3.546 

639 

74,1+63 

4S7 

367 
S92 
243 

493 
929 
1,220 
1,724 
2,607 

sso 

10,193 
3,649 

9,773 
49,214 

27,15S 

Q7 

731 
IS, 31^ 
U,?56 

472 

2,^95 

6GS 

9,637 
2,207 
S71 
291 
571' 


use 


*»  . 

1 

:  246,275  i 
!  2,SS4 
24,052  i 

223, 5S9 
1,960 

■^2.246  . 

275,211  ! 
S16.045  : 

25S, 395 
223.12**.- 

1,000 

dollars 
207 
265 

355 
2.21S 

1,355 

113 

561 

1,022 
131 
5,504 
2,054 

71,361 

913 

1,0S6 
26S 

l.»!0| 

3,333 
1,150 
1,3^ 
1,506 
715 
2*, 233 
995 
7.217 
47.360 

4,?70 
2 

S21 
1.HS7 
3.797 
^977 

142 
1,067 
l6,00l 

3,H3 

SOS 

153 

211 


if  Product  weight.     Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


:  November 

:  Quantity 

Value 

:  1948 

!  I940 

:  1943 

:  19^, 

: Thousands 

•  Thousands 

:  1,000 
•  dollars 

:  1,000 
i  dollars 

:  92 
:  2 
:  2,179 
■  3,090 

:    11, m 
:  12,604 

•       TO  70U 

!  70 

:  2 
'  5,730 
:  3,946 

:  l€,305 

!  3,455 
i  29,869 

:  13,032 
s  595 
'  451 
:  1,805 
!  V-.'SO 
!  3,898 
J  10,526 

:  8-,"o7S 

:  555 

!  735 
:  2,000 
:  5,4-54 
:  1,042 
:  16,604 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  "breeding)   

Casein  and  lactarene   

Cheese  .  

Hides  and  skins   

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   . ... 

Wool,  unmfd.excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS : 

Cotton, unmf d. ,excl .linters  (480  Id.) 

Jute  and  jute-  butts, unmf d.(2,240  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  ( 50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine   

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   

Barley  malt   

Hops   

Almonds,  6helled  ,  

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ... 

Cashew  nuts   

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Castor  beans   

Copra  „  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   

Coconut  oil  ■  

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil  

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf  

Potatoes,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state   

COMPLEMENTARY 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas   

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  and  shells   


Tea 


Spices  (complementary)   , 

Sieal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)  , 
Rubber ,  crude  

Total  above   , 

Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural  products 


.  •  • » . 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Ton 

Bu. 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu.: 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.. 

Lb. 

Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ton 
Lb. 


Total  all  commodities 


1/ 

3 

■  383 
657 
u,713 
1.332 

179 
1,768 

IS** 

2,996 

8,113 
19,21Q 
41,351 

5 

14,475 

4,6Hn 
7,913 

10,151 
5,055 
1,390 
148,167 

1.659 
19.136 

U.U93 
243,867 
31,266 
4,001 

5,475 
8 


12 

2 

332 
356 

110 

240 
35 

3,163 
11,340 

27,950 
105,826 
0 

11,158 

6,631 
o  -f-iC 

/i  j  1  * 

222 
11,710 
4,730 

1,598 

3.4^,  "*06 
2,717 

16,289 

4,6l6 
264,976 
47,082 
9,327 

7,837 
•j 

150.421 


U 

l^S 
1,142 
1,083 

613 
78 

198 

597 
26 
1,164 
1,4)45 
1,066 
4,594 

29 
p,87U 
826 

13,452 
1,728 

3,822 

2,099 
3,462 

liS 
5,930 

%821 
66 , 718 
10,954 

1,94L! 

2,  WO 

2,449 


1,40? 

395 
683 

628 

9-1 
326 
926 
72 

8 

1,155 
1,629 
1,312 

7,875 
0 

1.320 
505 
1,912 


3.396 
2,101 
3,090 
175 

5,534 

4,704 

77,2)40 

8,147 
U,35S 
4,271 
1,782 


188,158  : 

218,300 

52.^08 

232,347  ; 
561.414.  : 

270,808 
RQl  -S68 

1/  Less  than  500.    Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Vol.  60/  No.  k 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

FUNCTIONS  OF  TEE  MEXICAN 
NATIONAL  COFFEE  COMMISSION 

Regulations  for  the  functioning  of  the  newly  created  National  Coffee 
Commission  of  Mexico  are  set  forth  in  a  decree  published  on  December  lk, 
19^9,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  3  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  A  Technical  Production  Section  to  conduct  research  work,  and 
carry  out  an  educational  campaign  through  demonstration  and  experimental 
stations  to  be  established  in  all  coffee  producing  states,  and  extension 
work  among  coffee  producers, 

2.  A  Section  of  Statistics  and  Economics,  to  establish  and  maintain 
statistics  on  the  national  coffee  industry  and  to  gather  information  on 
world  coffee  production,  consumption,  and  trade . 

3.  A  Section  of  Agricultural  Supplies,  to  furnish  coffee  growers 
and  others  engaged  in  the  coffee  industry  with  all  required  materials, 
such  a3  agricultural  and  processing  machinery,  tools,  repair  parts, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  spraying  equipment,  seed,  fertilizers, 
packing  materials,  construction  materials,  and  drugs  for  human  and 
"veterinary  use.    These  supplies  are  to  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  and  either  for  cash  or  for  credit. 

The  Commission  is  to  function  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  National  Coffee  Institute.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  carry  out  required  studies 
and  to  formulate  necessary  projects  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
Institute  within  the  specified  pei'iod  of  time.    All  of  the  assets  of 
the  Commission  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  Institute. 

Of  the  three  Sections  which  compose  the  Commission;  only  the 
Technical  Production  Section  is  now  functioning.     This  Section  is 
headed  by  Juan  Pablo  Duque,  a  Colombian  coffee  expert,  at  one  time 
Chief  of  the  Technical  Department  of  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee 
Growers  of  Colombia.    Mr.  Duque  has  been  acting  for  several  months  as 
advisor  on  coffee  to  President  Aleman  and  following  the  latter' s 
instructions,  carried  out  a  study  of  the  Mexican  coffee  Industry  as  a 
result  of  which  the  creation  of  the  National  Coffee  Commission  was 
recommended. 


January  23,  1950 
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IRAN'S  1949-50  TEA  . 
PRODUCTION  LOWER  . .  . , 

Iran's  1949-50  tea.  output  is  now  expected, "to' total  only  9,920,000 
pounds,  about  18  percent  "below  the;  1948-49  (March  21  to  March  20)  pro- 
duction of:  12,125,000  pounds,  according  to  the' American  Embassy  in 
Tehran.    The  decrease  is  attribute^,  to  deficient  rainfall. 

Tea  production  in' Iran  falls  jfar  short  of  meeting  domestic  require- 
ments.   Annual  domestic  consumption  is  estimated  at  about  22,000,000 
pounds.    The  quality  of  the  tea  produced  locally  is' poor,  chief ly 
because  of  the  practice  of  harvesting  large  leaves  instead,  of  the  younger 
small  leaves. 


•Based  on  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Tea  Department  of  the 
Iranian  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  total  area  in  Iran  planted  to  tea  is 
now  estimated  at  21,98°  acres.    This  consists  of  2,585  acres  of  plants 
under  3  years  old  (not  yet  bearing)  and  19, 4-00. acres  now  in  production. 

During  1948-49,  Iran  imported  16,220,000  pounds  of  black  tea.  More 
than  half  of  this  tea,  10,110,000  pounds,  came 'from  India.    Koweit  supplied 
the  next  largest  amount,  2, 862, 000  pounds,  and 'Ceylon  was  third  with  ; 
1,21*3,000  pounds.  *  r.V.'^'^f 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AM)  FEEDS  ' 

AUSTRALIA  HARVESTS 
LARGE  WHEAT  CROP 

The  wheat  harvest  nearing  completion  in  Australia  is  now  expected 
to  amount  to  about  207  million  bushels,  according  to  the  American 
Consulate  at  Sydney.    A  crop  of  that*  size  would  be  one  of  the  largest 
on  record  for  Australia,  though  about  6  percent  below  the  all-time 
record  outturn  of  220  million  bushels  in  1947-48.    The  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  for  grain  was  the  smallest  of  recent'  years, ;  but  average  yields    .  . 
per  acre  were  near -r ec ord, . according  to  present  indications. 

The  harvest  is  turning  out  better  than  expected,  late  November  . 
forecasts  of  production  having  been  about  195  million  bushels.  The 
weather  during  December  was  favorable  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
throughout  most  of  the  wheat  area.    Despite  a  dry  winter  over  a. large 
part  of  the  country,  exceptionally  good  yields  are  reported  for  the 
principal  wheat -producing  States,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
above -average  yields  in  all  other  States  except  Queensland,  as  a  result 
of  the  good  spring  rains. 

Damage  from  rust  and  other  diseases  has  been  small  and  little 
under-quality  wheat  is  expected.    Some  damage  to  grain  from  restricted 
areas,  especially  in  northern  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  is 
attributed  to  heavy  rains  in  November, 
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AUSTRALIA:    Wheat,  acreage  and  production 
by  States,  1949-50,  with  comparisons 


State 

:  Average 
t  193^-35 
:  1938-39 

5  1947-48 

!  1948-49 

.  1949-50 

Acreage 

New  South  Wales. ... 
Vic tor xa ....«..•  v. -..v. 
Queens land ........<*.•.; 

Tasmania  «••««»'«..».'«•*'•'•! 
Australian  Capital  \ 
Territory.........! 

;      1,000  ; 
1  acres 

!       4,168-  ; 

dfJdd  J 
!  312 
,         3,096  , 

2,864 
16  - 

2 

:  1,000 
:  acres 

:      5,043.  : 
:      5, <=*7  : 

li  /Co 

!  40C 

:      2,375  : 
:      2,760  ; 

:    '         8  '  • 

:    •  1,000 
\  acres 

;       4,038  : 

,         0  no£ 

;  d,yyo 
[  0O0 
;  2,063 
,  2,867 

:'  1 

\  4 

{  1,000 
!  acres 

J,     4,062  - 

>         0  noo 

»  ^,you 

\  O70 
I  1,825 

:  3,000 

I-  .:     5 : 

12,980  j 

;     13,B80  i 

12,583 

:  12,470 

Production  : 

Queensland. 
South  Australia 

Australian  Capital  j 

.'.   1,000  j 
bushels  : 

53,634  ; 

34,505  j 
4  22^ 

32,578     • » 

28,984  : 
359  : 

42  j 

1,000  :  i 
.    bushels  : 

95,227  i 
40,902  : 
10  685  j 
.  ..  32^524/  j 
;     34,500  : 
:         118  • 

!         100  i 

:      1,000  ■ 
bushels  { 

64 ,704  i 
49,0dm-  : 
14  317 
:.    26>136  j 
:     36,250  : 
!          156  i 

;   ■   1,000    '  ■ 
!    bushels  •" 

76,000- 
5o,oou 
11  000 
:  27,700 
:  36,300 
:  160 

:  100 

154,325  ! 

220  116  j 

:    190,703  : 

:  207,260 

From  official  and  unofficial  sources. 


About  130  million  bushels  of  new  orop  wheat  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  export,  of  which,  80 -million  bushels  are  liable  for 
commitment  as  Australia's  quota  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
This,  together  with  the '50  million  bushel  remainder  available  for  export 
outside  the  Agreement,  would  be  about  10  million  bushels  more  than  the 
exports  during  the  year  ended  November  1949  and  the  same  as  the  exports 
during  the  preceding  season.    Carry-over  of  old-crop  wheat  on  December  1 
is  tentatively  placed  at  17. 5  million  bushels,  9  million  bushels  less' 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year. 

The  home  consumption  price  of  wheat  was  raised  from  the  previous 
rate  of  75  cents  to  79  cents  per  bushel,  bulk  f.o.r*  ports.    The  inorease 
of  4  cents  per  bushel  is  being  taken  care  of  through  Government  subsidy 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  price  to  consumers. 
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ARGENTINE  CORN  PROSPECTS 
DETERIORATE 

Drought  in  Argentina  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  corn  crop, 
especially  to  the  early  planted  grain,  according  to  an  airgram  from  the 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,    Many  fields  of  early  corn  were  said  to 
have  reached  the  tasseling  stage  without  sufficient  moisture  for  proper 
development,  and  yields  will  "be  low. 

Late  corn,  planted  in  November,  being  less  advanced  when  rain  came 
in  late  December,  was  making  fair  recovery  at  the  time  of  the  report. 
The  situation  for  late  corn,  though  more  favorable  than  for  early  planted, 
will  depend  on  future  rainfall,  as  the  moisture  supply  following  the 
December  rains  was  still  not  adequate  for  that  grain.    The  relatively 
unfavorable  yield  prospects  together  with  the  small  acreage  point  to  a 
considerably  below -average  outturn.    There  has  been  a  steadily  declining 
trend  in  acreage  since  1939  resulting  from  loss  of  normal  markets  during 
the  war  and  lack  of  incentive  to  producers  in  recent  years,    A  comparison 
of  present  plantings  of  about  7  million  acres  with  the  1939  area  of  about 
18  million  acres  shows  the  sharp  decline  during  that  period. 

Argentina's  hybrid  corn  development  suffered  a  serious  setback  when, 
early  in  January,  strong  winds  and  hail  leveled  several  of  the  most, 
important  breeding  and  seed  production  fields  near  Pergamino.. 

On  the  basis  of  present  production  prospects,  the  surplus,  available 
for  export  from  the  new  crop  in  Argentina  will  be  substantially  reduced 
from  the  already  relatively  low  level  of  recent  years.  Argentina, 
normally  the  principal  source  of  corn  for  export  shipped  about  1+2  million 
bushels  in  19^-9  and  98  million  in  19^8  contrasted  with  the  prewar  average 
(1933-37)  of  276  million  bushels. 

CANADA'S  GRAIN  AND 
FEED  CROP  VALUE  DOWN 

The  gross  value  of  grain  crops  produced  on  Canadian  farms  in  19^9 
is  estimated  at  958  million  dollars,  a  reduction  of  16  percent  from  the 
record  value  in  1948.    Though  somewhat  below  the  high  level  of  the  past 
two  years,  the  tentative  estimate  places  this  year's  value  as  one  of  the 
highest  on  record.    Smaller  crops  as  well  as  lower  prices  contributed  to 
the  reduction  from  the  former  high  values. 

The  largest  numerical  reductions  in  value  were  in  the  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  crops,  which  show  net  declines  of  $56  million,  $53  million, 
and.  $1+7  million  respectively.    These  reductions  may  be  lessened,  however, 
when  participation  payments  on  western  grain,  which  are  not  taken  into 
accorat  in  present  calculations,  are  added.    The  largest  percentage 
reduction  was  in  rye,  with  a  total  value  $21  million  less  than  for  1948. 
This  represents  only  37  percent  of  the  1948  value. 
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CUBAN  RICE  IMPORTS 
CONTINUE  HEAVY 

Rice  imports  into  Cuba  during  19^9  totaled. .591  million  pounds,  the 
largest  volume  in  two. years,  and  36  percent  above  the  prewar  average, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Havana.    Receipts  as 
reported  from  ships*  manifests  equaled  591  million  pounds  compared  with 
518  million  pounds  (offioial)  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  average  of 
435  million  pounds  during  the  prewar  (1937-41)  period.    All  rice  except 
a.n  insignificant  quantity  was  imported  from  the  United  States. 

■  CUBA:    Rice  imports,  by  'country  of  origin, 
average.  1937-41,  annual  1945^9 


Country 

or 
area 


Average* 


19^5 


19^6 


19^7 


19^8 


19^9  1/ 


Orient.  

United  States 

Ecuador  

Chile  ..... 

Colombia  

Mexico  « . 

Other  countries 
Total..... 


Million 
pounds 

201 
232 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

w 


Million 
pounds 

0 

309 

57 
II 

0 
0 
7 


Million 
pounds 

0 

238 
50 

8 

13 
0 
21 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


2/ 


0 

613 
3 


2/ 


0 

23 


330 


0 
5 


21 
20 


Million 
pounds 

0 

591 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3TB" 


2/ 


591 


1/  Compiled  from  ships*  manifests. 2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted. 

The  Cuban  Government  in  November  19^9  changed  the  tariff  import 
quota  from  a  calendar  year  to  a  crop  year  basis,  the  current  period  being 
from  June  10,  I9I+9,  through  June  30,  1950  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  19,  19^9) .    The  quota  during  this  period  was  set  at  million 
pounds,  and  the  special  tariff  of  Qk  oents  per  100  pounds  on  United 
State  rice  applies  only  until  the  quota  is  filled. 

From  June  10  through  December  19^9,  about  377  million  pounds  of 
rice  arrived  in  Cuba,  all  chargeable  against  the  current  quota.  On 
January  1,  I95O,  with  6  months  still  remaining  in  the  quota  period,  only 
jh  million  pounds,  or  16  percent  of  the  quota,  remained  unfilled.  More 
than  this  quantity  of  rice  reportedly  has  been  sold  for  delivery  in 
early  January.    Unless  the  Cuban  Government  once  more  enlarges  the  quota, 
United  States  rice  arriving  after  this  quota  is  filled  presumably  will 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1.68  per  100  pounds  which  applies  to  rice  imported 
from  other  signatory  countries  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade . 
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CUBA:  ■  Arrivals  of  milled  rice  at  ports,  cumulative  by  months, 
calendar  year  1949  and  import  quota  period  1949-50  l/ 


_-.   . 

Month 

* 
• 

1949 

;  Accumulated 
;  total 
191+9 

1949-50 
quota  j 
period  1/  : 

Accumulated 
:  total 
1949-50 

: 

Million 

:  Million 

!  Million 

Million 

: 

pounds  : 

:  pounds 

pounds  i 

:  pounds 

: 

75  : 

!          75  : 

! 

l 

55  : 

:  130 

J 

34 

:  .        164  : 

'               •                "it       , j 

- 

23'  : 

:'         I87  : 

! 

19  1  J 

f        206  : 

! 

! 

•  27  i 

:          233  : 

: 

: 

June  10-30  : 

! 

! 

19  : 

:  19 

24  : 

:         257  ; 

:           24  j 

:  43 

36  : 

:          293    •  : 

■  36  i 

:  79 

32  ; 

: .        325  : 

32  : 

:  111 

100  - 

425  : 

100  : 

:      „  211 

.    78  ...  : 

:  503 

78  i 

:  289 

December  2/. . , .  : 

88  : 

;  591 

88  : 

;  377 

1/  June  10,-1949,  through  June  30,  1950.      2/  Preliminary.        ......  ... 

Compiled  from  shipsJ  manifests. 


ARGENTINA'S  BICE       '  '  . 

ACREAGE  LARGER  :  7  :    . - •  •  

Argentina's  acreage  planted  to  rice  this  season  increased  in  -line 
with  early  forecasts.,  and  may  he'  about  148,000  acres  compared  with  an 
unofficial  estimate  of  128,000  acres  last  year,  according,  to. the ■ American 
Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    Planting' was  slow  because  of  drought,,  with- final 
sowings  not  being  completed  until  early  December.     Increased  plantings 
are  reported  particularly  for  the  established  rice  areas  of  Entre .Rios 
and  Corrientes  Provinces.  t  ♦  ■ 

Germination  was  "fairly  good  :but  -the  crop  was  seriously  endangered 
by  drought  in  all  rice -growing" areas  during  October,  November,  and  most 
of  December.     Stream  levels  were  very  low  and  in  some  regions  the  water 
supply  was  inadequate  for  pumping  the  necessary  volumes.    Complete  losses 
in  small  plantings  depending  partly  on  rainfall  were  feared,  and  the 
outlook  generally  was  gloomy,  when  heavy  last -minute  rains  fell  during 
the  last  week  of  December.    The  crop  early  in  January  was  reported  in 
good  condition  but  stands  were  .thinned  and  yields  above  the  long-term 
average  appeared  unlikely. 

Assuming  the  average  1944-48  yield  and  148,000  planted  acres,  the 
harvest  could  be  about  7,350,000  bushels  of  rough  rice.    This,  would 
exceed  considerably  the  estimated  production  of  5,879,000  bushels  last 
year.    Stock  replenishment  and  local  requirements  probably  would  absorb 
readily  the  larger  crop  expected  this  season. 
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Consumer  demand  for  rice  has  slackened  a  little,  apparently  because 
of  resistance  to  the  price  increases  of  mid-1949.    Eotail  prices  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  milled  rice  in  early  January  were  14  to  15  cents  a  pound 
in  bulk,  and  16  to  18  cents  a  pound  in  packages.    The  industry  believes 
that  present  supplied  will  meet  demand  at  these  prices  until  new -crop 
rice  becomes  available  next  April.  .'  "  ; 

PHILIPPINES  HARVESTS  RECORD  : 

RICE  CROP;  PRICES  LOWER  '  r  


The  record    rice  production  of  the  Philippines  this  season  is. estimated 

at  125,000,000  bushels  (3,650  million  pounds  milled)  compared  with  

122,051,000  bushels  '(3,57°  million  pounds)  a  year  earlier.    The  crop. now  

being  harvested  is  19  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  average  of  104,877,000. 
bushels  (3,068  million  pounds).  . 


PHILIPPINES:    Rice  prices,  per  100  pounds, 
December  1949,  with  comparisons 


DATE 


Native  Macan 
ex -warehouse 


milled 
Manila 


No.  1 


• ' '" ":  Dollars  :  Dollars  :    Dollars  :  Dollars 

19^-9  h  First  Quarter        :  :  : 

January-High  :  11.14*  j  11. ik  ;  '  13.21  •  6.7O 

January-Low  :  10. 77  :  IO.53  :  11.43  :  6. 70 

February-High  :  11.34  :  11.14  j  11.43  :  6.70 

February-Low  :  10. 77  j  IO.53  :  11.43  :  6.70 

March-High  :  11.34  :  11.14  :  11.43  :  6.70 

March-Low  :  11. 06  :  10. 85  :  11.43  :  ■  6,70 

Fourth  Quarter  :  :  :  : 

October -High.....  :  10. 53  :  10.33  :l/  9-58  :  6.7O 

October-Low  :  10.33  :  10.12  :l/  9.52  ;  6.70 

November -High.  :  10. 53  :  10.33  :l/  9°80  :  6.7O 

November-High  :  9*52  :  9-31  :2/  7.^9  :  5-04 

December -High  :  9.72  :  9.52  :2/  7.49  ':  5.29 

December-Low..... 9.52  ;  9. 31  :2/  7.49  :  4.54 

l/  Siam  No.  2.    2/  American. 

Daily  Market  Report,  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Philippine  Government. 

Despite  the  increase  in  supplies  from  this  harvest,  it  has  been 
announced  that  substantial  imports  of  milled  rice  will  be  needed  in  1950 
in  order  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  of  the  cereal.    Imports  in  1949 
totaled  321,000,000  pounds,  a  gain  of  21  percent  over  265,000,000  pounds 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  145  percent  above  131,000,000  pounds  in  the 
prewar  average  (1936-40)  period.    Rice  imported  in  1949  wa3  from  the 
following  countries  (million  pounds):    United  States,  126;  Siam,  87; 
Burma,  43;  Ecuador,  4l;  and  Egypt,  24. 


No.  -2 


Imported 


Rough  .rice 
delivered 
Cabana tuam 
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Wholesale  prices  of  domestic  rice  dropped  sharply  in  late  November. 
Quotations  of  milled  No.  1  Macan  dropped  to  $9.50  per  100  pounds  compared 
with  the  October  and  early  November  level  of  $10.50  per  100  pounds. 
Rough  rice  prices  declined  in  late  November  to  $2.27  a. bushel  from  around 
$3.00  a  bushel,,  the  price  received  by  producers  since  January  1,  1949. 
December  prices ' to  farmers  t  fluctuated  "between  $2.04  and  $2.38  a  bushel. 

CHILE' INCREASES  RICE  ■•'  ' 

ACREAGE  SLIGHTLY 

The  planted  rice  acreage  of  Chile  in  1949-50  is  forecast  officially 
at  61,000  acres  compared  with  60, 000  acres  in  the  year  before,  and  13,000 
acres  before  the  war  (1935-36/39-40),  according  to  information  received 
from  the  American  Embassy,  Santiago.    Seedings  were  made  almost  entirely 
on  land  properly  prepared  and  well  adapted  to  rice  production.  This 
should  assure  fairly  high  average  yields  per  acre  even  though  irrigation 
water  has  been  short  in  some  parts  of  the  rice  area. 


CHILE:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent  disappearance,  - 
averages  1935 -36 /44 -45,  annual  1914,5-1+6  to  1949-50 


Year  l/ 

:  Acreage 

:  Yield 
•  per 
acre 

:    Production  : 

Net  2/ 

:Apparent 
:  disap- 
pear ance  2/ 

[  Rough 

Milled  ; 

Imports 

Exports 

Average : 
1935-36/39-40 
191+0 -1+1/1+1+  -1+5 
1945 -46  

:  1,000 
:  acres 

Bushels 

•  1,000 
:  bushels 

Million: 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

•Million 
:pounds 

1       13  : 
:      68  : 
•     119  : 

:       80  : 
:       70  ,i 

60  • 

61  : 

99.9 
75.9 
1+8.6 

53.4 
62.6 
68.1  i 

:  1,299  : 

•  5,162 

•  5,778 
-  4,274 

•  4,381  i 
4,087 

I       38  ! 
151  : 
169  : 
125  : 

:     128  : 
120  ; 

24 

:  "47 

:     .  78 
6 

3/ 
10 

:  62 
;  104 
91 

*  119 
128 
:  110 

•  191+6-1+7 
.  1947-48 

1948-49  

1949-50. .... 

l/  Planted  October  and  harvested  the  following  March-April.  2/  Calendar 
year.     3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Local  rice  consumption  in  1949  appears  to  have  "been  somewhat  lower 
than  anticipated.    As  a  result  the  export  quota  was  increased  from 
123,000  pounds  early  in  1949  to  21,067,000  pounds  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  first  half  of  1949  shipments  of  a  little  over  10,000,000  pounds 
were  made,  mainly  to  Bolivia,  but  subsequently  Chile's  high  price  level 
made  it  difficult  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 
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FATS  AND  OILS 

CURRENT  SITUATION  FOR  ARGENTINE 
OILSEEDS  AND  OILSEED  PRODUCTS  l/ 

A  significant  recent  development  in  the  Argentine  oilseed  situation 
is  the  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  prospects  for  sunflower  seed,  caused 
by  the  dry  weather  in  December  which  hindered  planting.    Instead  of  a 
record  area  as  forecast  in  November,  there  may  be  a  reduction  of  perhaps 
15  percent  from  last  year.    Planting  will  continue  through  January, 
however,  with  a  possibility  of  modifying  somewhat  this  prediction. 

In  the  absence  so  far  of  a  definite  trade  consensus,  the  American 
Embassy  is  continuing  to  estimate  the  recently  harvested  flaxseed  crop 
at  2k, 6  million  bushels,  far  below  Argentina's  prewar  production  but 
more  than  Last  season's  poor  crop  estimated  at  19«T  million.    All  of  the 
present  crop  adds  to  the  export  surplus  on  hand  from  previous  years. 
Exports  of  linseed  oil  picked  up  in  the  second  half  of  19^9,  mostly  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  rate  of  movement  was  barely  enough  to  offset 
the  current  production  of  crushing  plants. 

Recent  sale  of  ^9,600  short  tons  of  semi -refined  edible  oils  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  41,900  tons  of  sunflower  seed  oil  and 
7,700  tons  of , oottonseed  oil,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  edible 
oils  which  threatened  to  impede  further  crushing.    The  United  States 
ourrency  equivalent  of  the  United  Kingdom  price  is  reported  to  be 
1^.625  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.,  a  considerable  reduction  from  lAPI's 
offioial  export  quotation. 

European  demand  for  Argentine  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  was  strong 
during  late  19^9,  with  monthly  exports  rising  sharply  to  a  level  exceed- 
ing the  current  production.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal 
buyer  but  there  also  were  large  shipments  to  the  Continent.  IAPI 
raised  prices  on  linseed  cakes,  which  now  are  in  short  supply,  but 
reduced  prices  on  meals  for  which  stocks  remain  very  large.  Many 
contracts  are  awaiting  shipment  at  present,  and  with  continued  active 
inquiry,  the  export  movement  is  expected  to  be  large  throughout  1950 • 

PHILIPPINE  19^9  COPRA  EXPORTS  DOWN 
SLIGHTLY  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

Philippine  exports  of  copra,  and  coconut  oil  in  terms  of  copra, 
in  19^9  amounted  to  658, h-3k  long  tons,  almost  5  percent  less  than  in 
19*1-8,    This  was  35  percent  less  than  the  record  shipments  of  19^+7  but 
18  percent  more  than  the  1935-39  average.    Approximately  70  percent 
of  the  total  volume  came  to  the  United  States, 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC: 


Copra  exports,  December  19*9  with  comparisons 
 (Long  tons)  . 


Country  l/ 


Average 
1935-39 


Qoviee,  dialsribution 


United  States  (total) . . :  206,801 

Atlantic  Coast  : 

Gulf  Coast  : 

Pacific  Coast  : 

Canada  : 

Mexico  :  7,260 

Panama  Canal  Zone  : 

Panama .  Republic  of ...  * : 

Colombia.  • 

Venezuela . . . ,  „ . . : 

Austria  

Belgium.  :  10 

Denmark  6 ,025 

France  :  24,589 

Bizonal  Germany  :  7,309 

Italy  :  4,079 

Netherlands  :    28 ,415 

Norway....  :  91 

Poland  : 

Sweden  :  4,l83 

Switzerland  : 

Japan  :  1,047 

oyria  0  • 

Egypt  :  1,271 

Union  of  South  Africa . .  • 

Others   8.758 

Total  :  299;838~ 


1948 


1949  2/ 


December 
T9S8 


24,949 
6,498 
8,220 

10,231 
2,000 


3,167 
1,343 

4,000 

^,350 
2,250 
2,900 
1,000 

2,999 


1949  2/ 


31,860 
1,000 
2,465 

28,395 
500 


364,102 

61,618 
69,320 
233,164 
17,049 

707 
1,357 

f:83 

6,000 
1,000 
26j536 

65,912 
17,250 
21,900 
8>9 
9,276 

4,748 
1,000 

2m 


3?5,o71 

39,023 
^3,098 
292,950 
13,900 

775 
209 
4,000 
1,133 


7,6 
16,0 


625J&3C 


0 
5 

23,757 
28,510 
17,830 
10,850 
8,000 
1,500 
7,600 
1,100 

6,075 
1,800 


4.850 


53;868" 


1,000 


2,000 
4,500 


300 
500 

2.500 


43; 160 


1/  Declared  destination.    2/  Preliminary"    3/  21,190  to  Trieste;  2,000  to 

ALgeria;  2,474  to  Palestine;  306  to  Ecuador;  100  to  Chile;  and  2,500  to  Israe 

Note:    See  following  page  for  revisions  in  1949  monthly  shipment. 
American  Embassy,  Manila. 


PHILLIP INE  REPUBLIC 


Coconut  oil  exports,  December  1949  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons)  


Country  of 
destination 


t  Average 
:  1935-39 


1948 


1949  1/ 


T94H 


December 


United  States. . , 

Canada  , 

Norway  , , , , 

Bizonal  Germany. 
Italy....,  

Netherlands  

C  hina  

Hong  Kong  

Poland. ,  

Siam.  o  

Trieste  

Other  countries 
Total. 


155,358" 
1,885 

"660 


392 
583 

5* 

2,815 


396 


125 
126 


51,864 


500 

,249 
1,409 
73 

260 


1,962 
64; 147 


57^ 


'  6,279 


57610" 


1/  Preliminary. 
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In  December  exports  of  .copro  dropped  to  43,160  tons,  the  lowest 
since  June.    The  following  revisions  of  copra  shipments  to  the  United 
States  in  preceding  months  of  19^9  were  reported:    January,  Pacific 
10,025,  total  23,466;  February,  pacific  7,537,  Atlantic  5,710,  total 
38,655;  July,  Pacific  29,059;  Atlantic  3,375,  Gulf  5,675,  total-50,014 
August,  Pacific    38,204,  total  62,190.  '•  : 

December  coconut  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States  'amounted  to 
6,279  tons.  :  ,  :  ■  ' 

Mid-January  copra  export  price  was  quoted  at  $190  per  short  ton 
c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  compared  with  $170  a  month  earlier.    Local  buying 
prices  were  reported  at  .  35  to  36  pesos  per  100  kilograms  '($177.80  to 
$182.90  per  long  ton)  in  Manila  and: 31  to  35  pesos  ($157.50  to  $177.80) 
in  producing .areas. 


INDONESIA'S  1949  C0PPA  EXPORTS 
LARGEST  SINCE  PREWAR 


Indonesian  copra  exports  of  26,786  long  tons  during  December- bring 
the  total  for!  19^9  to  303,687  tons.    This  is  the. largest  annual  volume 
of  shipments  since  prewar,  representing  an  increase  of  27  percent  over  • 
the  1948  exports.    Almost  60  percent  of  the  1949 "total  was  consigned  to 
The  Netherlands  and  13  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  .  . 


INDONESIA :    Copra  "exports,  December  19^9  with  comparisons' 

  (Long  tons)   •  ; 

:  Copra  distribution    ,  '  ' 


Country-  :  Average 

■   :  .1935-39 

Canada  . . « . , . ,  : .  ~ 

Mexico  :  12,6l4 

United  States.  :  3, 909 

Belgium                        :  8,053 

Czechoslovakia  :  4,89b 

Denmark  :  72,375 

France   12,748 

Bizonal  Germany. 64, 674 

Italy   :  23,103 

Netherlands.  ;  133 ,  84l 

Norway..  .,.....:  31,810 

Poland.. ....  :  1,422 

Sweden.  :  6 . 886 

Switzerland  :  .'  17 

United  Kingdom.  :  412 

Japan  :  6',  180 

Singapore  :  107,285 

Union  of  South  Africa:  * 

Others  :  17,160 

Total                   ;  507,385 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Does  not  ihc 
3/  As  of  June,  total  includes  sh 

Copra  Board,  Jakarta  (Batavia). 


1948 


57320 

8^018 
2,000 
4,120 

5,937 
19,57$ 

159,^0 
3,000 
2,^500 
11  670 

6,500 


1,600 


1949  1/ 


Dec  ember 

1949.1/ 


1,124 


3,b50 

13,100 
4,000 
2,400 
5,000 

12,842 

180,117 

3,060 

1,500 
10:500 

1,500 
40:922 

7.000 
15,656 

2;  500 


1,968 

3,819 
2,000 

5, "670 
1.000 


600 


18,109 
8,500 

177 


2/238,417:3/303,687:2/16  181 


26,786 


lude  unrecorded  shipments  to  Singapore.' 
ipmentsto  Singapore.. 
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December  deliveries  to  oil  factories  amounted  to  10,776  tons.    Stocks  • 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  reported  at  42,937  tons- —  39,547  in  East 
Indonesia,  1,491  in  West  Borneo,  and  1,899  in  Java. 

Exports  for  January. and  February  are  expected  to .reach  25,600  and 
24,600  tons,  respectively,  and  the  forecast  for  the  year  1950,  excluding 
shipments  through  Singapore,  is  placed  at  approximately  270,600  tons. 

Buying  prices  in  East  Indonesia  and  West  Borneo,  ranging  from  37 
gulden  per  100  kilograms  ($99  per  long  ton)  to  45  gulden  ($120),  are 
guaranteed  through  March  1950. 

CEYL0N-U.K.  C0PFA  AND  COCONUT 
Oil,  CONTRACT  NOT  RENEWED  l/ 

Attempts  "by  Ceylon  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  renewal  of  their  copra  contract  have  failed,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Colombo.    The  Ceylon  cabinet  decided  on  December  20, 
effective  at  midnight,  not  to  extend  the  oontraot  but  to  permit  the 
sale  of  coconut  products  on  the  free  market.    Export  duties  under  the 
new  plan  have  been  increased  generally.    There  are  now  no  fixed  prices, 
however,  and  the  QQ  percent  tax  on  sales  over  a  fixed  price  has  there- 
fore been  abolished. 

The  export  duty  on  copra  per  long  ton,  formerly  Rs.  100  ($21),  is 
now  Rs,  150  ($31.50);  that  on  coconut  oil  has  been  raised  from  Rs, 
162.50  ($34.12)  to  2^3.75  ($51.19);  and  on  fresh  coconuts  the  duty  ha3 
been  increased  from  42  rupees  ($8.82)  per  thousand  to  34  ($17.64).  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  former  duty  on  desiccated  coconut  of  0,20 
rupee  (4.2  cents)  per  pound.    The  Ceylon  government  early  in  January 
was  reported  to  be  considering  an  additional  export  tax,  or  a  subsidy, 
on  coconuts  for  local  consumption  so  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coconuts  on  the  Island  and  keep  the  prices  low  to  consumers. 

Export  licenses  under  the  new  arrangement  are  still  required  and 
the  Ceylonese  Controller  of  Exports  and  the  Department  of  Commodity 
Purchase,  therefore,  still  can  exert  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
industry.    Although  no  export  licenses  were  being  granted  early  this 
month,  it  is  likely  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  keep  the  f^o.b. 
prices  on  copra  and  coconut  .q,:,1  in  line  with  world  prices  when  issuing 
licenses. 

Prices  of  coconut  products,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed 
recently  by  a  leading  trade  representative  in  Ceylon,  probably  would 
reach  a  level  40  percent  higher  than  they  were  under  the  United  Kingdom 
contract  wherein  coconut  oil  was  sold  for  Rs.  1,011.75  ($212.50),  per 
long  ton.    Termination  of  the  Ceylon -United  Kingdom  contract  would  now 

l/  The  Ceylonese  rupee  was  devalued  September  18,  1949,  from  the  equivalent 
of  30.225  U.S.  cents  to  21.0  cents.    All  dollar  prices  herein  have  been 
computed  at  the  new  rate  of  exchange.    For  details  on  the  effects  of 
devaluation  on  the  free -market  dollar  equivalent  price  of  copra  in  Ceylon, 
see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  19,  1949. 
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permit  private  negotiations  to  the  extent  of  about  'HQ, 000  tons  of 
ooconut  oil  annually  in  contrast  with  50,000  tone  heretofore. 

Offers  for  Ceylonese  oopra  from  private  dealers  in  Pakistan  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  wex-e  reported  to  be  at  about  Rs.  1,200  ($252.00) 
per  long  ton.    Even  when  the  British  were  getting  their  copra  from  Ceylon 
under  the  oontract  arrangement  for-  Rs.  600  ($126)  per  ton,  Pakistan  was 
paying  Rs.  1,120  ($235.20)  as  a  free  buyer.    About  90  percent  of 
Pakistan* s  copra  requirements  were  met  with  imports  from  Ceylon  in  I9A8 
and  I9A9. 

Ceylon  is  expected  to  export  to  India  in  the  calendar  year  I95O 
about  20,000  tons  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  terms  of  oil. 

NORWEGIANS  MAY  HAVE  80,000  TONS  OF 
UNCONTRACTED  WHALE  OIL  TO  SELL 

It  is  estimated  that  80,000  to  85,000  long  tons  of  uncontracted 
whale  oil  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  Norwegian  whaling  companies  at 
the  close  of  the  current  whaling  season.    This  estimate  is  derived  from 
the  belief  that  Norwegian  output  in  the  current  season  will  approximate 
the  usual  production  of  about  175/000  tons.    With  5°, 000  long  tons 
already  contracted  for  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  January  9,  1950),  and  with  allowance  of  lj-0,000  tons  for 
consumption  in  Norway,  there  would  be  available  for  sale  in  other 
markets  some  80,000  to  85,000  tons. 

Although  the  Norwegians  contracted  to  sell  the  50,000  tons  of 
whale  oil  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  L80  per  long  ton  ($200  per  short 
ton) ,  as  reported  previously,  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  t9°  a  ton,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  L100  for  the  unsold 
balance.    This  is  baaed  on  the  experience  of  last  year  when  the 
Norwegians,  having  contracted  to  sell  some  of  their  whale  oil  at 
£90  per  ton,  obtained  L100  for  uncontracted  oil  after  the  whaling 
season  had  closed. 

NIGERIA'S  EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS 
OF  PEANUTS  BELOW  NORMAL 

Nigeria's  exportable  surplus  of  peanuts  from  the  19^-9  crop  is 
estimated  at  196,000  to  260,000  short  tons  of  shelled  nuts,  compared 
with  last  year*e  approximately  normal  surplus  of  370,000  tons. 
Purchases  for  export  are  far  behind  those  of  last  year  at  this  time. 
Rainfall  throughout  the  Northern  Provinces  was  irregular  and  inadequate 
during  the  past  season.    Local  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  to 
compensate  for  the  smaller  available  quantities  of  corn  and  sorghum, 
the  principal  food  crops. 
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Estimates  of  sesame  production  indicate  that  the  19*+9  crop  was  10 
to  15  percent  larger  than  the  18,000  tons  exported  from  the  previous 
year's  crop.    Although  expansion  of  this  crop  was  encouraged  "by  the 
Government,  it  is  believed  the  quantity  produced  did  not  surpass  22,000 
tons. 

The  cultivation  of  sunflower  seed  is  not  "being  encouraged  largely 
because  it  grows  too  easily  in  the  cotton  belt  and  there  has  been  a 
tendency  of  late  to  substitute  sunflower  for  cotton.    Tonnage  was  'jQ 
in  19^6  and  'Jk  in  19^9,  and  a  further  decrease  is  expected  in  1950. 

Soybean  production  in  19^9  was  expected  to  reach  from  1,100  to 
1,200  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  19^3  crop  from  which  about  78O 
tons  were  exported.    Expansion  of  soybean  output  also  has  not  been 
encouraged,  because  of  its  resulting  inroads  on  cotton  acreage. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  only  peanuts  and  sesame  have  been 
controlled  by  the  Nigerian  Groundnut  Marketing  Board,  but  it  is  expected 
that  sunflower  seed  will  be  added  in  1950.    The  price  now  paid  for 
shelled  peanuts  is  £21-4-0  per  long  ton  ($53  per  short  ton)  at  the 
various  authorized  buying  stations.    This  is  a  12  ($5)  increase  over 
last  season's  price.    The  Board  is  paying  i20  a  ton  ($50)  for  sesame. 
Sunflower  seed,  which  is  uncontrolled,  is  currently  being  bought  by  a 
large  trading  firm  at  L20  a  ton.    It  is  unlikely  that  the  price  will  be 
changed  when  this  crop  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Marketing  Board. 

Prospects  for  the  1950  peanut  crop  are  not  bright.    Because  peanuts 
and  food  crops  are  grown  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  climatic 
conditions  a  bad  year  will  mean  that  both  peanut  exports  and  food  crops 
will  be  small.    In  the  past  after  one  season  of  a  short  food  crop  yield, 
it  has  been  customary  for  peasant  farmers  in  the  next  year  to  plant  a 
larger  than  usual  food  crop,  thus  reducing  the  peanut  acreage.    It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  volume  for  export  from  the  1950  peanut 
crop  will  also  be  small  even  if  rainfall  is  normal.     In  an  effort  to 
combat  this  eventuality  and  increase  the  over-all  yield,  it  has  been 
decided  to  introduce  the  use  of  commercial  superphosphate  fertilizer, 
by  which  the  poanut  yield  can  be  increased  by  one  third. 

All  surpluses  of  Nigerian  oilseeds  and  oils  are  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    Practically  no  peanut  oil  is  exported  from  Nigeria  although 
the  erection  of  a  new,  modern  oil  expressing  mill 'at  Kano,  makes  the 
possibility  of  exports  in  the  future  quite  likely.    In  the  past  all  the 
peanut  oil  produced  was  required  to  be  sold  within  Nigeria  or  other  West 
African  colonies.    However,  authorities  have  decided  to  allow  the  mill 
to  export  U50  long  tons  in  1950  at  L55  a  ton  ($138  per  short  ton) .  On 
the  local  market  the  oil  is  sold  for  about  L75  a  ton  ($188). 
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URUGUAY  PERMITS  FREE  TRADE 
IN  FLAXSEED  AND  LINSEED  OIL 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  the  Uruguayan  Government  will 
permit  free  trading  in  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil;  therefore  no  export 
prices  have  been  established.    Commerce  in  these  products,  however,  will 
be  regulated  to  the  extent  that  for  every  ton  of  oil  exported,  1.5  tons 
(59,000  bushels)  of  flaxseed  may  be  shipped.    The  export  rates  of  ex- 
change applicable  were  I.78  pesos  to  one  United  States  dollar  for  linseed 
oil  and  I.519  for  flaxseed.    At  these  rates  the  U.S.  equivalent  of  the 
peso  is  56.2  and  65.8  cents,  respectively. 

Although  an  official  estimate  has  not  been  released,  trade  sources 
now  place  Uruguay* s  19^9  flaxseed  production  at  about  2.8  million 
bushels,  one  million  less  than  earlier  reports  indicated.    The  official 
estimate  for  area  is  ^57,000  acres  compared  with  619,000  in  1948.  Last 
year,s  output  was  k.6  million  bushels. 

This  season1 s  short  crop  is  the  result  of  smaller  acreage  and 
unusually  dry  hot  weather  and  reflects  to  some  extent  the  decreased 
income  caused  by  lower  flaxseed  prices  for  the  19^8  output.    The  export- 
able surplus  from  the  new  crop  should  be  around  2  million  bushels. 
There  were  no  stocks  of  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  year.    So  far  there  has  been  no  commercial  demand  for  flaxseed. 
Producers  are  expecting  the  Government  to  fix  a  minimum  price  or  other- 
wise subsidize  the  purchase  of  the  crop. 


CANADIAN  MARGARINE 
PRODUCTION  AND  STOCKS 

Canada1 s  19^9  margarine  production  is  estimated  at  73,958,000 
pounds.    The  output  by  Provinces  is  not  yet  available  but  stocks  as  of 
January  1,  1950,  are  reported  (in  1,000  pounds)  as  follows:    The  Maritime 
Provinces  (including  Newfoundland)  321,  Ontario  912,  Manitoba  228, 
Saskatchewan  102,  Alberta  178,  British  Colombia  225,  total  1,966. 
December  butter  and  margarine  wholesale  prices  in  Toronto  were  62.3  and 
28.0  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 


CUBA  PERMITS  USE  OF  EDIBLE 
FATS  IN  SOAP  MANUFACTURE 

Effective  December  5,  19^9,  the  Cuban  Government  removed  all 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  edible  oils  and  fats,  whether  from  domestic 
production  or  from  imports,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.    These ', re- 
strictions had  been  in  effect  since  March  19^5  when  fats  and  oils  were 
in  extremely  short  supply. 
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DECLINE  III  CmDUS  EXPORTS  OF  FEEDER  ALID    .  . 
SLAUGHTER  CATTLE ,  INCLUDING  CALVES  .JJD  MEAT 

Canadian  exports  of  feeder  and  slaughter  oattle,  including  calves, 
and  meat  to  the  United  States  from  August  11  to  December  28,  I9I4.9  were 
substantially  below  those  for  a  similar  period  a  year  earlier.  During 
this  period,  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  and  calves  declined  38  and  52 
percent,  respectively.    Similarly,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  > 
exported  to  the 'United  States  in  the  August  U  to  December  28,  19^9 
period  were  11  percent  below  those  for  the  same  period  in  19^4-8*    In  19^9 
exports  of  beef  and  veal  .to  the  United  States  also  dropped  about  2^  '-pert-* 
oent,  while  mutton  and  lamb  increased  1I4.  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  table  on    pag©  68    gives  detailed  data  on  live  feeder  and  slaughter', 
cattle  and  calves  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Canadian  export  controls  over  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle,  including 
calves,  ana  dressed  beef  urd  veal  and  other  beef  products,  were  terminated 
August  16,  19^-8.    Similar  controls  on  sheep,  la'mbs,  and  mutton"  and  lamb 
oaroassos  were  abolished  August  3*  19^4-8.    Sinoe  those  dates,  live  cattle 
and  sheep  and  meat  products  from  these  animals  have  moved  unrestricted  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

(See  table  on  Page  08) 

LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  III  FRANCE 
SHOW  VERY  LITTLE  CHANGE 

Preliminary  estimates  of  French  livestock  numbers  on  October  1,  19U9* 
according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  show  very  little  change  when  I 
compared  with  those  of  a  year  earlier,  .  ..  I 

Although  total  oattle  numbers  in  19h-9  were  slightly  smaller  than  19^4-8 
and  2  percent  under  193^,  it  is  significant  that  calves  1  year  and  over, 
and  under  1  year  were  12  and  21  percent  larger,  respectively,  than  those 
for  193&»    g°w  numbers  in  October  19^-9  were  slightly  larger  than  in  I9I48, 
but  11  percent  below  1933  numbers. 

Hog  numbers  were  estimated  to  be  about  5  percent  above  those  of  19l;8, 
but  some  6  percent  below  the  prewar  level.    All  classes  of  hogs  showed 
an  increase  in  their  numbers  over  the  preceding  year,  but  sows  were  the 
only  class  to  exceed  the  I938  numbers. 

Sheep  numbers  in  October  seemed .again  to  have  resumed  their  long-time 
downward  trend  after  having,  shown  ani  upward  surge  in  I9I4-8.    Numbers  in  all 
,v -classes  deolined.    Other  types  of  livestock  such  as  goats,  horses,  mules 
and  asses,  although  below  prewar,  were  maintaining  I9I4.8  levels. 

(Aoo©fflpan£ing  table  on  page- 69) 
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FRANCE:    Livestock  Numbers,  Preliminary  October  1,  1949, 

with  comparisons 


Kind  of  Lives  ock 

:  1938 

1947 

:  1948 

jrrex.  xy'+y 
:prel.  Oct.l 

:Percentag( 
:1949  is  oi 
:  1938 

Cattle,  total 

:  Thousands 
:       15 . 621 

:  Thousands 
:  15,125 

1  Thousanda 

:  Thousands 
:  15,322 

:  Percent 
:  9b 

Bulls 

:  230 

;  278 

I  278 

:  265 

i  95 

Oxen  ; 

:  1,236 

:  1,162 

5  1,151 

:  1,089 

:  88 

Cows  : 

8,732 

:  7A36 

!  7,699 

:  7,743 

i  ■ 

Caives  j 

1  year  and  ovei 
Under  1-year 

3,U3  : 
2,260  : 

3.476 
2,773 

:  3,^26 
2,780 

I  3,486 
2,739 

:  112 
:  121 

Hogs,  total  ; 

7,127  \ 

'5,678  ' 

1  6,424 

:  1  6,727 

Boars  : 

4o  j 

36  ' 

!  38 

\           ■  40 

:  100 

Sows  : 

875  : 

822-  ' 

:  865 

887 

101 

Others  : 

2,581  : 

1,953  1 

:        2,297  i 

:  2,377 

V  92 

Pigs  under  6  mos.  : 

3,631  : 

2,862  I 

3,224  : 

3,423 

94 

Sheep,  total  : 

9.872  ! 

7,406  ! 

7,510  j 

7,355. 

74 

Rams  : 

200  : 

142  : 

144  j 

139  : 

10. 

Ewe  a  : 

6,181  \ 

4,798  1 

4,734  ; 

4,761  ! 

•  77 

Withers  : 

936  j 

39^  1 

416  S 

372  : 

38 

Lambs  : 

2,505  i 

2,072  : 

2,166  : 

2,083  : 

83 

Goats  : 

1,416  • 

1.145  : 

1,235  : 

1,273  1 

90 

Horses,  total  : 

2,692  : 

2,407  : 

2,418  i 

2,414  \ 

90 

Mules  j 

108  \ 

84  ! 

88  ! 

90  ! 

83 

Asses  : 

135  ': 

105 

107  ! 

106  : 

57 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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DANISH  EXPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  HIGHER  IN  19)49 

The  recovery  of  the  Danish  livestock  industries  provided  an  increase 
in  exports  during  19U9  over  I948  of  bacon  and  pork  by  256  percent,  eggs 
by  98  percent.,  cheese  by  23  percent  and  butter  by  yi  percent. 

The  increased  exports  in  19^9  f°r  cheese  are  over  3  times  larger 
than'  in_1935"39  while '.'shipments  of  butter  and  eggs  were  almost  at  prewar 
levels.-  Though  exports  of  bacon  and  pork  made  the  largest  percentage 
increases  in  19^9*  they  are  still  only  slightly  over  half  as  large  as 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  of  these  products  has  been  provided 
for  by  long-terra  contracts  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  attempting 
to  obtain  as  much  of  its  huge  food  imports  from  sterling  countries  as 
possible. 

Germany  also  became  a  much  more  important  Danish  market  in  19^9 
and  is  expected  to  be  more  important  in  1950  since  the  two  countries 
have  signed  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

France  received-  much  larger  shipments  of  Danish  butter  in  19^4-9  ^ue 
largely  to  the  drought  conditions  which  depressed  French-  dairy  production 
during  June  and  July  of  that  year. 

Pork  and  bacon  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Poland  were  important 
last  year. 

Exports  of  ail  I4.  products  to  most  other  countries  declined  during 
last  year,  with  only  few  exceptions. 

(See  table  on  Page  7l) 

BRADFORD  WOOL  TOPS  QUOTATION 
HIGHEST  SINCE  1920 

Prices  of  merino  and  fine  crossbred  tops  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  were  the  highest  since  1920,  and  the  medium  and  low  crossbreds  were 
only  slightly  below  the  peak  reached  in  early  December.    Quotations  for 
all  qualities,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  break  in  crossbreds,  have 
moved  upwards  consistently  week  by  week  from  the  time  of  devaluation  of 
the  pound  sterling. 

In  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar,  prices  are  considerably  below 
the  peak  established  early  last  year,  and  are  still  below  the  pro- 
devaluation  rate.    Wool  tops  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  United 
States  currency  in  December  cost  approximately  15  percent  less  than  for 
the  same  category  on  September  15,  prior  to  devaluation.     In  other  words, 
about  one-half  of  the  price-break  brought  on  as  a  result  of  devaluation 
has  been  lost  to  the  United  States  manufacturer. 

(Text  continued  on  page  72) 
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The  following  table  lists  selected  Bradford  quotation  for  wool  tops 
on  December  29,  19^+9  •  September  15,  19^9*  "the  last  market  day  before 
devaluation,  and  on  January  6,  19i+9 • 

BRADFORD  QUOTATION:     Colonial  Oil-Combed  Tops 


Quality        .      Jan.  6,  I9I4.9        \    Sept.  15,  I9I4.9      .      Dec.  29,  I9U9 


Pence;    :     Cents     :    Pence     :     Cents     :    Pence     :  Cents 
per  pound t per  pound :per  pound tper  pound ;per  pound :per  pound 


\              •  .    •  •  :  . 

70»s  Warp  :  125  :  2.10  :  109  :  I.83  :  13?  :    1  1.60 

70's  Average...:   •    "  121"-:  2.03  :  '  lOlj.  :  1.75':'  "132  :'  1.5U 

6U*s  Warp  :  118  :  I.98  :  100  :  1.68  :.  129  :  1.51 

6U's  Average...:  110  :  I.85  :  9k  :  I.58  :  122  : 

6o's  Super  :  105  :  I.76  :  90  :  1*51  :  115  :  1-3U 

58's  Super   .  .82,.:.  I.38  :..    .      75  ,:.     ,  1.26  :  99  :  1.16 

56Ts  Carded....:  69  :  1.16  :  62  :  l.Olj.  :  81  :  .95 


Weekly  Wool  Chart. 

A  ^continuation  into  the  new  year  of  the  strong  price  trend  is  evident 
as  the  ^Dominion  wool  sales  are  renewed.    This  was  anticipated,  as  all  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  a  strong  market  in  late  19^9  ;ire  still  in 
existence.     Sustained  demand"  from,  all  wool  using  countries  is  expected 
to  increase  the  gap  between  current  'supplies' 'arid* 'consumption'  and  give 
added  strength  to  the  already  strong  wool  position.    Wool  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  all  countries  would  welcome  a  more  moderate  price  level 
but  there  is  no  indication  at  the  present  time  that  this  will  come  to  pass. 

AUSTRIAN  LIVESTOCK" 
CENSUS  REPORTS!) 

Preliminary 'December  3>  19^9  livestock  consus  data  for  Austria  was 
recently  released  by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau.    Hog  and  cattle  numbers 
showed, an  increase  of  about  19  and  k  percent,  respectively,  over  a  year 
earlier.     Sheep  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  by  more  than  17  per- 
cent from  the  preceding  year.    Livestock  numbers  are  still  considered  to 
be  somewhat  underestimated,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  'in  former  'years. 
The  census  is  reported,  in  detail  as  follows: 
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Austria;    Number  of  livestook  on  December  3,  1949 
with  comparisons 


Classification 

'    Dec.  3, 
1938 

''  Nov.  18, 

:  19^7 

\    Dec.  3, 

19^8  '  \ 

:prel.  Dec.  3, 

:  1949 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Cattle 

Calves  under  1  year  ; 

1          517  : 

:         ^57  ! 

;  zr73 

!  503 

Yearlings      _  j 

i          421  j 

!      308  « 

\  318 

Heifers,  2  years  &  over  : 

;      '    131  : 

!             l40  i 

:        138  : 

:  131 

Steers,  2  years  &  over  ; 

;           2k9  ' 

:         185  : 

:        168  i 

:  167 

Milk  Cows 

Other  Cows  : 

:       1,216  - 
45  i 

!       1,048  < 
20  i 

!  1,015 

15  ! 

!  ( 

:  (1,082 
( 

Total  Cattle  j 

2,579  i 

2,158  j 

2,109  i 

2,201 

Hogs  ! 

Pigs  under  6  months  > 

1,523  i 

:         910  • 

:       T81       "  j 

:  1,032 

Boars  j 

\     ^  ; 

\        33  ; 

31  ; 

i  35 

Saws  < 

338  ; 

I         246  i 

:        231  j 

:  269 

Slaughter  hogs  ; 

96k  ! 

535  ; 

575 

:  587 

Total  Hogs  ; 

:       2,868  1 

1,724  \ 

1,618  i 

'  1,923 

Sheep 

;  315 

454 

;  375 

Goats 

|  349 

'  310 

!     316  : 

;  287 

Horses 

Under  3  years  ; 

i          37  ' 

1       58  ! 

I             60  ! 

!  65 

Over  3  years 

210  j 

:          225  : 

224 

:  •  £17 

Total  Horses  j 

!           2kf  • 

!          283  ! 

1        284  : 

:  282 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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■    •"  '     COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

JUTE  NEWS"  FROM  PAKISTAN  AND  THE  ' 
INDIAN  UNION  <  FOR  DECEMBER  I9I4.9 

Official  final  estimates  as  to  the  size  cf  India's  current  jute  crop  ' 
had  not. been  announced  in  December,  according  to  William  T.  .CarjxeTTter,  Jr., 
American  Vice  Consul,  Calcutta,  bu6  trade  estimates  remained  at  2.5  to  3 
million .bales  (1,000  to  1,200  million  pounds).    The  current  crop  in 
Pakistan  was  stated  in  the  Assembly  recently  to  be  roughly  5  million  bales 
(2,000  million  pounds). 

Considerable  publicity  was  given  to  the  f$ct  that  India  is  planning 
to  increase  its  jute  acreages  enough  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  1951~52. 
Six  million  bales  are  said  to  be  the  self-sufficiency  goal,  with  1|  to  la-l/2 
million, for  1950-51  including  1  million  bales  of  mesta  ( Hi b i s c us  oannab  i  nu s ) . 
The  method  by  which  difficulties  may  be  overcome  so  that  the  goal  may  be 
reached. has  not  been  published. 

The  export  of  Indian  raw  jute  was  stopped' in  November,  but  some  ship- 
ments were  carried  over  into  December.    The  export  embargo  caught  sub- 
stantial tonnages  of  raw  jute  contracted  for  but  unshipped  to  the  United 
States..  The  review  of  stock  position  has  been  discontinued  temporarily, 
and  no  official  announcements  have  yet  been  made  of  the  amounts  of  raw 
jute,  if  any,  v/hich  may  be  exported  to  clear  outstanding  contracts. 
Exports. of  raw  jute  from  Calcutta  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
November  28  to  December  Jl.,  19^9*  according  to' consular  invoices  certified 
at  the  Consulate  General  at  Calcutta,  amounted,  to  25,935  bales  of  I4.OO  pounds 
each.     •  • 

Trade  difficulties  between  India  and  Pakistan  continued  during 
December.    Pakistan  continues  to  hold  some  jute  v/hich  India  claims  to' 
have  bought  and  paid  for  prior  to  do-valuation.    Visits  between  officials 
of  the  two  countries  have  so  far  failed  to  free  the  blocked  jute.  The 
Indian  press  reports  that  the  Pakistan  Government  has  recently  prescribed 
a  relatively  simple  procedure  for  proof  of  ownership  by  Indian  interests. 

Although  a  substantial  Indian.-  crop  is  in  sight,  Calcutta  mills  have 
been  having  trouble  getting  actual-  possession  of  the  jute  due,  among  other 
reasons,  to  reluctance  of  jute  interests  to  part  with1  stocks  and  to  trans- 
portation troubles.    The  Jute  Controller  has  not  requisitioned  any  jute, 
but  in  an  effort  to  promote  release  of  it  to  mills  a  newly  constituted 
Central. Purchasing  Board  began  functioning  on  December  28.    The  Board 
actually  controls  buyers  and  not  sellers.    Mills  report  their  stocks  and 
needs  to  the  Board  and  may  not  purchase  raw  jute  without  its  approval. 
In  effect,  sellers  will  find  no  buyers  and  therefore  must  go  to  the  Board 
offering  to  sell;  the  Board  in.  burn  will  direct  a  seller  to  offer  the 
jute  at-  ceiling  prices  to  a  mill  selected  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  relative  needs  cf  all  mills. 
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To  overcome  the  transportation  problem  in  getting  jute  to  the  mills 
the  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association  is  understood  to  have  recommended  to 
the  Government  of  India  that  the  movement  of  row  jute  be  planned,  controlled, 
and  directed  on  the  basis  of  a  military  logistical  operation,  but  Government 
action  is  yet  unknown. 

Reports  of  the  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association  indicate  that  during 
November  19^-1-9  a  total  of  69,100  long  tons  of  goods  was  manufactured.  Of 
this  quantity  31*8  percent  was  hessians  and  6l\.  percent  was  sacking. 
Production  in  November  was  ll<.  percent  more  than  in  October  19^9  and 
December  figures  are  expected  to  show  another  increase  over  November. 

Stocks  of  jute  goods  at  the  end  of  November  were  only  Ij.1,900  long 
tons.    This  figure  was  not  only  25*8  percent  lower  than  the  volume  at  the 
end  of  October  191+9  and  6I.I4  percent  less  than  at  the  end  of  November  of 
the  preceding  year,  but  was  the  lowest  for  stocks  on  record,  representing 
less  than  one  month's  consumption. 

In  view  of  the  present  critical  need  of  the  United  States  trade  for 
hessi&ns,  especially  I4.0"  10  oz.,  the  following  revised  information  was 
furnished  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Controller  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the 
Government  of  India  (Calcutta),  on  January  3*  1950: 

All  Hessians  to  the  United  States 


Calendar  Months  Passed  for  Expert  Actual 
 19u9                                            by  Export  Control  Shipments 


October   19,000  tons  17,000  tons 

November   21,000  tons  22,000  tons 


December  1st  to  23rd  inclusive      10,980  tons  Not  available 

This  official  further  advised  that  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  informa- 
tion known  to  his  office,  he  feels  that  actual  December  exports  of  all 
hessians  to  the  United  States  will  be  not  less  than  16,000  tons. 

Both  the  Deputy  Controller  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Jute  Mills 
Association  stated  several  times  during  December  that  the  shipments  listed 
above  are  greater  than  usual  amounts  for  the  United  States  trade.  Actual 
amounts  shipped  of  the  critically  needed  I4.0"  lOoz.  construction  has  not 
been  determined  but  together  the  I4O"  10  oz.  and  the  l+O"  7-1/2  oz.  items 
are  said  to  normally  account  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  total 
hessian  tonnages  purchased  by  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

India  expects  its  November-December  shipments  of  all  hessians  to  the 
United  States  to  total  at  least  38,000  tons,  as  compared  with  reported 
United  States  requirements  of  the  equivalent  of  10,1+614.  tons  of  f-l/2.  oz. 
and  13,950  tons  of  10  oz.,  or  a  total  of  2l4,Ull4-  tons. 
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A  Calcutta  firm,  which  compiles  statistics  concerning  jute  and  Jnte 
goods  shipments,  lists  77,U97,5°0  yards  of  all  hessians  as  having  beonV 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  November.    A  purchasing  agent  of  one 
of  the  largest  hessiah  buyers  in  the  United  States  said  that  the  United 
States  trade  norirally  requires  about  70,000,000  yards  of  all  hessians 
each  month* 

U.S.  COTTON  EXPORT 
OUTLOOK  IMPROVED 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  ^tates        1 9^9-50  may  exceed  the 
i9i|3-lp9  total  of  Ut 962, 000  bales  of  500, pounds  gross  (U,  71+8^000  running 
bales).    The  improved  outlook  is  based  on  prospective  exports  of  at  least 
250,000  bales  to  India,  compared  with  2,500  last  year,  a  probable  increase 
of  100,000  to  150,000  bales  in  exports  to  Japan  where  mill  consumption  is 
rising  and  a  shorter  supply  of  American-type  cotton  is  available  from  foreign 
producing  countries*    The  latter  factor,  together  with  lower  prices  for 
United  States  cotton,  is  making  it  necessary  for  countries  receiving  aid 
under  the  ECA  program  to  use  a  greater  portion  of  their  dollar-aid  funds  for 
purchase  of  United  States  cotton* 

Exports  of  1455*000  bales  (U3h$000  running  bales)  in  November  l^i-9 
were  about  equal  to  the  1;52,000  exported  in  November  19US,  but  the  j^-month 
total  of  1,281]., 000  bales  for  August-November  10l|9  is  26*5  percent  higher 
than  the  1,015,000  bales  exported  during  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 
Exports  of  cotton  under  the  ECA  program  during  August-November  19^9 
represented  approximately  77  percent  of  total  cotton  exports  and  exports 
to  Japan  and  Korea  under  other  types  .  of  .Government  aid  .represented  5  percent. 
Comparable  figures  for  August-November  I9U8  were  .about  6l  percent  and  17 
percent  respectively* 


(See  table  on  following  page) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination;  averages 
I93I1- -38  /  1939-14-3;  annual  19l+7-k8;  August -November  19k8  and  I9I+9. 

(Bales  of  5°0  pounds  gross) 


:          Year  "beginning  August  1 

:      Aug. -Nov. 

Country  : 

Average 

;    I9k7  ! 

!  191+8 

1  ohft 

1     1  o)lo 

;  ^■y'+y 

« 

1939-^3 

• 

1,000 

:    1, 000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1  1,000 

9 
« 

bales 

:  bales 

:    bale  s 

:    bale  s 

:    bales  : 

•  bale  s 

• 

0 

'  1/ 

:  3 

*  -J 

:  7k 

•  9 

:  '  12 

Belgium-Luxembourg, • s 

147 

:        k3  : 

:  152 

:  3k 

1  k7 

65 

:         0  ■ 

:  22 

:  36 

:  2/ 

:  29 

35 

:  5 

;  3 

:  30 

:  13 

5  11 

Finland 

35 

:  11 

•  '  27 

:  35 

:  10 

France  • 

589 

:  15k 

!  216 

.-  676 

127 

290 

Gennanv     -                  .  • 

579 

:  k 

2^2 

50l+ 

1?0 

209 

Greece  ......  .......* 

2 

:  2 

!,;*;'•  1 

\  12 

»  2 

:  11 

Tbfl lv  • 

M-30 

70  ' 

652 

'  17"3 

•  18U 

86 

:  3k 

:    '  35 

!  195 

t  39 

:  80 

13 

:         6  • 

:  3 

:  17 

i  6 

:  3 

Poland  and  Danzig. . . : 

22!+ 

:  1 

1  ■  50 

Q5 

•  yj 

•  "30 

!  15 

101 

:       117  : 

:  3 

:  70 

:  9 

1  5 

93 

:  53 

>  U 

2/ 

1  U 

2 

:  '  lh 

•  "3 
J 

>  15 

>  0 

1,097  ! 

.  '  987 

:        1  ox 

,  J-J-O 

;  iui 

10 

:  •  7 

t  -'  v  n 

.  kp 

r  5 

ft 

:  ;  l*+6 

i  < 

.  k/  6k 

!  J 

.  c 

3,593  • 

:  1,59d 

1,Q0Q 

:  721 

:  1,093 

• 
• 

261  ; 

29k  ! 

•  '  •    1^8  • 

70 

•  66 

5/ 

5  ' 

•  2/  • 
EJ 

60  ■ 

>  17 

15 

17  : 

9  ' 

1  : 

53 

:        11+  - 

:  12 

7  . 

11  ■ 

•    13  : 

8 

:  2/ 

:  6 

kk  ' 

18  : 

21  : 

:          3  : 

:  3 

:  0 

'55 

106  ; 

■  303  : 

282 

:        H  i 

:  0 

1,271  , 

216  : 

1+66  i 

:  652 

:       103  , 

:  61+ 

French  Indochina....: 

lk  • 

:          k  : 

8  5 

1 

:  5 

5/  1 

n.a.  : 

59  : 

31+ 

1          0  : 

:  1 

.  5  : 

:        20  : 

11  s 

:  0 

:         0  . 

:  0 

k3  : 

7  : 

9  ! 

6/   82  i 

15  ! 

20 

Total  : 

• 

5,296  ; 

2,296  ; 

2,025  ; 

if,  962  ; 

1,015  ; 

1,281+ 

l/  Included  with  Germany. 

2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

3/  Includes  39  Portugal,  23  Soviet  Union. 

5/  Includes  28  Soviet  Union,  Ik  Rumania,  6  Bulgaria,  6  Hungary. 
5/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 
\l  Includes  29  Hong  Kong,  11  Palestine. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
:  U.S.  gulf -port  average 


iviax^jieT/  xocauion 

kind,  and  quality  [ 

VQ.ZQ 

1950 

Unix  01 
we  ight 

,  unit  •  pi 
[  currency 

:  Price  in 
:    fore  ign 
:  currency 

:  Equivalent 
:  U.S.  cente 
:  per  pound 

Alexandria  : 

:Kantar 

1-19 

:  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:•  75.90 

:  44.00 

tt 

.  n 

:<  73^40 

:  42.55 

ti 

,  ft 

:•   .  82.20 

:  47.65 

Karnak,  F.G.F  : 

it 

11 

,  tt 

:  75.70 

:  43.88 

Bombay  : 

:  Candy 

1.1/  620.00 

•  16.50 

11 

-  78U  lbs. 

: Rupee 

Broach  Vi jay,  Fine .......: 

tt 

ft 

.  ti 

•1/  690.00 

:  18.37 

Karachi  : 

Maund 

1-18 

82.28  lbs. 

tt 

I  74.50 

:  27.32 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine  • 

IT 

:   •  79.50 

:  29.15 

289F  Punjab,  S.G,,  Fine..: 

Tt 

1  tt 

»t 

:   ,  .81.00 

:  29.70 

Buenos  Aires  : 

■Metric  ton 

1-19 

220^.6  lbs. 

Peso-  • 

- 1/4000.00 

:  37.55 

Lima                      >  : 

Sp.  quintal 

. 1-18  i 

101 ,k  lbs.  , 

Sol  •       •  , 

t  (not 

1 q  uoted) 

It  ; 

it  , 

it 

(not 

quoted) 

Recife  : 

Arr oba  ; 

1-19  : 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruze  iro 

:  170.00 

:  27.97 

if  . 

11 

it 

;            (not  ' 

available] 

Sao  Paulo  : 

II  • 

tt  ( 

182.00  ' 

29.94 

Torre  on  : 

Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16"  : 

11  ; 

101.ll-  its. 

Peso       •  •• 

1/  216.00  : 

24.65 

Houston -Galveston -New  ; 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16" ,.: 

II  ; 

Pound 

Cent  •   •  •  j 

\  .  XXXXX 

30.68  "j 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Nominal . 


